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THE SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 


The spirit’ of beauty unfurls her light, 

And wheels her course in a joyous flight; 
iknow her track through the balmy air, 

By the blossoms that cluster and whiten there; 
She leaves the tops of the mountains green, 
And gems the valley with chrystal sheen, 


At morn I know where she rested at night, 

For the roses are gushing with dewy delight; 
Then she mounts again, and arow.d her flings 
A shower of light from her purple wings, 

Till the spirit is drunk with the music on high, 
That silently fills it with eestacy! 


Moon she hies to a cool retreat, 

Where bowering elms over waters meet; 

the dimples the wave where the green leaves dip, 
And smiles as it curls, like a maiden’s lip, 

When her tremtlous bosom would hide in vain, 
Trom-her lover, the hope that she loves again. 


Afeve she hangs o’er the western sky 

Dark clouds for a glorious eanopy; 

And round the skirts of each sweeping fold, 
She paints a border of crinison and gold, 
Where the lingering sunbeams Jove to stay, 
When their god in his glory IMs passed away. 


She hovers around us at twilight hour, 


_ When her presence is felt with the deepest power; 


She mellows the landscape, and crowds the stream 
With shadows that flit like a fairy dream; 


Still wheeling her flight through the gladsome air, | 


The Spirit of Beauty is every where! D. 
pC _s 


POLYDORE CROSEY. 


Just.as the sun was setting I reached 
the mansion of a friend, with whom I intend- 
¢d to spend the night. Theevening splen- 
dour never rested ona more beautiful land- 
sape, Hill, and valley, and-smiling or- 
chards, lay before me, and the winding ri- 
ver was dippling and rippling at my feet. 

friend was sitting under a fine willow, 
with his children and grandchildren. 1 
seod still a few moments to enjoysa scene 
of all others the most charming—a father 
surrounded by affectionate children. But 
these were not all the blessings that this 
gentleman possessed. He was of an ancient 
and wealthy family. He had himself ac- 
quired a large fortune. His talents were 
ofthe highest order. He had an excellent 
Sustitution. His manners were agreeable 
and refined. I never saw a more handsome 
man, nor one more universally beloved. 

For my own part, I was sincerely attach- 
tdto him, and the greatest pleasure of m 

was in my pericdical visit to, his hospi- 
ale mansion. 


Imarried a connection of his, and I have | 


t0Wa legal claim to his affections. We are 
owing old together, and the calm af bis 
esa Pescefl life, diffuses itself on all 


| I was received with the kindest welcome | when I was in great distress of mind and 
|| by them all; and after the usual inquiries||body. He felt, and he spoke with deep 
|| were over, we seated ourselves and enjoy-||feeling. I was, through his means, beggar 
|\ed the gambols of the children. ‘as he is, raised from the depth of despairto 
|| The scene wasenchanting. The bright)| bliss unutterable; and this, too, at a time 
gold and purple hues of the clouds were |when I only knew him by name.” 
|| reflected in the river, and the whole land-|| I stared at my friend with astonishment. 
| scape was settling into that calm and deep ** What!” exclaimed I, and the you 
| repose which is so often seen in the even-|| gentleman partook of my surprise. “What! 
jings of the summer. With a kiss and a}, you, who, from your bith to this moment, 
blessing, one by one, the children and their|| have been the favourite of heaven; you, 
|mothers disappeared, and none were left || who have never known want or evil of any 
but Mr. and Mrs. Lenox, their son, son-in- || kind” 
law, and myself, “ Yes,” said Mr. Lenox, laughing; “I— 
| Wewhiled away the time in light chat, || 1, who am possessed of every blessing that 
juntil the twilight was fast fading away, and| this life can afford, and whe am possessed, 
‘the full moon lighted up the scene with||\too, of a grateful, thankful spirit—the 
inew beauties. A pleasing serenity crept | greatest of all blessings; I, who am happy 
lover us, and, by degrees, the conversation, || beyond the lot of mortals; I was, at one 
twhich was sprightly and animated, died | period of my life in so degraded and abject 
away: but few words were spoken, and/|/a state, that a crust of bread from that poor 
|| those only at intervals. man’s Wallet, saved me, as I thought at the 
|| A footstep broke upon this pleasing still-| moment, from perishing with hunger, and 
| ness. We all turned to the place whence |/a single effort of his relieved me frém the 
| the sounds came. We saw a man whose |! greatest despair.” 
mean and squalid outline could be distinct- “* Oh, my dear James,” said Mrs. Lenox, 
laughing, “how can you thus torture these 


ily seen in the broad moonlight. He walk-| 
ed slowly up the avenue, and seemed too|/ good people? But I must not say a word, 
lazy to make ase of his stick in the ordina-|}for 1 see that you are determined to tell 
ilry way of those who need such support; ||the melancholy tale. 1 shall not stay to 
|| but, after advancing it for a step or two, he|+hear it. In fact, dear, I cannot hear it 
| let it grate harshly after him en the gravel} unmoved,” said she, on finding that Mr. 
|| walk. | Lenox wished her to remain. - “No, no,” 
|| “Good evening, Mr. Lenox,” said the|}continued she, “I shall not stay. 1 owe 
| man, as he approached. you a grudge yet for calling mea Marplot. 
|| What, Polydore! is that you?” Do you recollect how ill 1 behaved when 
** Yes, sir: lam Polydore Crosey, return-| you told this story to one of our frien@s?— 
ed from my year’s ramble, and as much in|}So, good byc, gentlemen. .1 will prepare 
want of a night's lodging as when you first|/a little supper for you. You will have need 
i;|knew me.” - || of refreshment when you have heard all.” 
|| ** Well,” said my friend, “you know the|| If it had not been that I was completely 
|| way to your old quarters, and here is your}! absorbed by my astonishment, I should have 
accustomed fee.” || wondercd at the indifference of Mrs. Lenox 
The man tock the money, bowed, drag-}|to any thing that related to her husband— 
| ed his stick after him, and departed. | for she was tenderly attached tohim. But 
i} You do not know this old man?” said |! 1 was puzzling myself about the time when 
| Mr. Lenox. || all this could have happened. Mr. Lenox 
| No,” said I: “I did not think you had || was now about fifty years of age, and 1 had 
such an acquaintance.” |known him fer many years; in fact, I had 
“‘ Why, he is certainly nothing to boast || travelled with him for several years; and it 
| of, as you may see; and, strange as it may || was strange that I had never before heard 
}seém, whether from a sense of shame, or} of his having been unhappy. 
from caprice, he never makes his appear-|| He sa" our perpiexity,and seemed ® 
ance but at moonlight, and then his stay is|/ little irresolute ; but he summoned up reso- 
but short. I used to see him more frequent- | lution at length, and we drew our chairs — 
ly than do now. But heis very aged, and | closely to him, filled with intense curiosity. 
too lazy to move far atatime. I now only | There was a deep silence for a few mo- 
see him once ayear. I give him a small || ments. d ~* 
sum, which seems to satisfy him. I would | “My dear friends,” said he, “1 dislike 
do him a good turn if I could, if he would || to disturb the serenity of this lovely even- 
let me; but his habits are such that nothing |/ing by the recital of a melancholy story; 
more can be done than to relieve his imme- || but I feel an irresistible desire to make you 
diate necessities.” ‘ uaitited with the miseries that beset me, 
“Is he any thing more than a common 
beggar?” Ss 
“ Why,” said my friend smiling, ‘*I can 
hardly tell you why I feel kindly disposed 
towards this man. 1 may as well perhaps;” 
—and he cast a look at his wife.—* I may 
as well tell you now, what you will certain- 
ly some time or other bear. Jomo tithe 


y 
indebted to that more 
Ican express. Fig came to my ausidtance 














gan-— 
“ You have often reverted to my uncom - 
“happy life. It Ser been hebey 
so than you can imagine. Iwas 
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| lessed with the tendgrest of parents. I 
was their onlyechild, and although an only 
‘‘ild I never, by one act, disgraced them. 
{ :an through the whole course of a young 
ran’s life with unsullied reputation, and I 
xcturned from a tour of three years, and 
‘ound myself master of immense wealth, 
us the heirof anuncle. About a year af- 
1_r my return I married; and my parents, 
«ways regretting the want of a daughter, 
! ccame tenderly attached to my wife. Ne- 
\cr was Mortal nearer perfection than my 
‘unily, nor never was there a creature so 
'Joved. All our wishes, all our joy cen-| 
tred.in her, and I, dear as I was to my pa-| 
is came but a secondary object. Could | 
in ess like thisbe conceived? It could | 
rot. Itseemed too great to last; and my 
“ear mother, always timid, was, by degrees, 
'ecoming so anxious that she infected us 
x | with her fears. We were never alone 
together that she did not dwell on the sub- 
ject. Oh, my son!’ she would say, let 
us not suffer our present happiness to en- 
ross us so completely as to forget that 
there may bea sad reverse. This beloved, 
“otless angel that we now call our own, 
tay be snatched from us. I have a pre- 
<entiment that we shall.lose her: Jet us ham- 
ile ourselves, and prepare for the afflic- 
tien? It may easily be supposed that con- 
versations like these, so often repeated, 
could not do otherwise than ‘increase my 
“iwxiety. My precious Emily was not in ro- 
bust health, and my feelings amounted to 
nervotisness. She looked so lovely, her 
svice was so soft, and her manners were 
“© fascinating, that she excited the deepest 
miterest in all who knew her. I was in a 
state of mind not easily described, when 








affection for me. Her prottacted suffering, 
eth a was no confirmation that she might 


to redouble. 
me—leave me now. When I ring, you may 
bring in a light and some refreshments.’ 
He left the room, and drew the door sofily 
after him, leaving it ajar. 
Comus,’ said I, impatiently. He came for- 
ward a little: ‘The door has settled, sir, I 
believe. 


row woukd never come!’ 


shut the door, forI shall have to press with 


restored to me, and my grief seemed 


* Go, Comus,’ said I: ‘leave}) 


} 
* Shut the door, 
1 will have it altered to-morrow.’ 
* To-morrow!’ thought J: oh! that to-mor- 
Comus was still 
at the door. ‘Ishall disturb you, sir, if I 
all my strength.’ * Never mind the noise, 
my good Comus: go now—I want to be ieft 
alone.’ It was with a considerable effort 
that the door was closed. I then recollect- 
ed that when I hastened down to my room 
in the morning, I found that it was difficult 
to get the door open. I pushed with all my 
force, and it opened so suddenly that I al- 
most fell. My heel, for I had on thin slip- 
pers, struck on something sharp. It had 
pained me very much through the day, but 
my mental sufferings absorbed me entirely. 
It was now twilight, and I could see every 
thing distinctly around me, There hung 
my Emily’s hat and shawl, just as she left 
them when we returned from our last walk 
in the garden; in a little frame on the ta- 
ble lay her watch, the ticking of which «I 
had heard throughout the day, and I seem- 
ed sensible of it.in the midst of all my in- 
tense grief. 1 had wound it up carefully 
the two preceding nights, This was the 
usual time of doing it. A superstitious 
thought strnck me. -I seized the watch, 
and wound it up hastily. 1 had conceived 








het indisposition was announced to me. 
‘wo days and nights we were kept in a 
tate of uncertainty the most painful. I 
either ate nor slept. I had not seen my 
(Canily during that period. I felt that I was 
notable to go to her. At length my father|) 











came to me. I saw by his countenance that || were exhausted by grief, and want of sleep 
there was no hope, and I hid my face. *Do||and food. 1 touched the tassel of the bell, 


not speak to me, my father,’ said I, rising 
in agony, ‘I cannot hear any thing.’ He 
tvoked at me with the tenderest pity. ‘1! 
-+have nothing worse to communicate, my 
son, but Emily asks for you; go to her for 
«a few moments.’ I understood him. I was 
io see her for the last time. I saw her—1 
pressed her to my heart. It was but fora 
moment. Iwas taken from the room by 
jurce# rushed past my friends, and flew 
down stairs to my study, shutting the door 
with violence. I need not describe my 
savings through that bitter day. I only 
stopped my violent pacings through the 
“partment to listen to a footstep that now 
vid then approached the door. There was 
HO hewsg and no one cared to in- 
trade. Our good Comus at length ventured 
to open the door. It was now twilight, and, 
.xeepting a cup of chocolate, I had not 
tasted food fortwo days. I was sitting in 
« kind of stupor when he came in, I looked 
up for an instant, but there was nothing to 
communicate. His fine white teeth, of 
“hich he is still vain, were hidden. He, 
‘oo, was overwhelmed with fear and dis- 





wee * May i ~~ Be: a cup of tea anda 
‘ iseuit? My lady sent down to desire 
ine to 06 in your supper.’ ‘ What 


“50, sir; but several times to the 
OORP ( ‘to come in.” My Emi- 
2) then,-was still —sill alive to her 


| 
| me. 


the idea that my Emily would expire with 
the last stroke of the watch, and I felt a 
kind of pleasure in fancying that I had thus 
secured her life for another day. This fe- 
verish, nervous irritability could not have 
continued long, for my mind and body 


which hung near my elbow, with the inten- 
tion of ringing for Comus; but I encounter- 
ed numberless little tokens of my dear wife, 
and again the sickness of heart came over 
There lay ber thimble—her scissors 
a paper with her name and mine written 
in a variety of ways, all neat and beautiful. 
1 took up another piece. I could just dis- 
tinguish the writing: it was a check which 
she had playfully written in imitation of my 
;own writing. It was toa large amount, and 
she told me to sign it. It was mere~play, 
and the next moment it was forgotten; and 
a little cap, delicately worked, was shown 
to me with all the blushing tenderness of 
love. ‘There still lay the cap. 1 took it 
tremblingly in my hands: emotions the most 
painful overwhelmed me, and tears at 
length found their way. These tears seem- 
ed to subdue the violence of my feelings, 
and I sat in a kind of stupor—motionless, 
with my head resting on my hand. I heard 
the door open slowly. Instead of the crash 
and noise with which it had last opened, it 
now only creaked on the hinges, as if they 
wanted oil. I looked towards the door. It 
opened wider and wider. I cannot tell how 
it happened, for I was always of a fearless 
temper; but an indescribable awe came over 
‘me as thedoor moved. My eye was fixed 
on it. I saw a hand pushing the door slow- 
ly, as if fearful of making a noise; and, in a 
second or two a tall bony man entered on 


tiptoe. H with 
teed, and in low bash voles bid we tee 


} 


\the table. My tongue cleaved to the roy 


|to ring the bell, nor call for help. 
\nary times I could have resisted a much 








of my mouth. I was unable tovarticulate, 
‘ Sign that paper,’ said he, raising his voiee, 
{ obeyed him. He took the check, ang 
beckoned me to follow. Where was my 









































manhood at that moment? I agose trem, I joo,’ said 
blingly. The cold perspiration fell from Hi gif—I ha 
my face. seemed to be nerveless, pow. HB semen.’ 
erless, I had neither strength nor 

‘howe 





stronger man than this ruffian appearedtg 
ibe, but now a child might have led me, 4 
followed him in silence, down the avenue, 
'and through that grove yonder. Werreach. 





































































the check which, I 


to you, lay-on |) 








|ed the water. Our little boat lay there; jty to 
flag. fluttering in the moonlight breeze, 9 gid I suff 
|The man entered, and dragging me after ara J 
him, bid me sit down. He began to row, I. You a 
Imagine my distress in being thus torn from J in,’ said 5 
my family. 1 wrung my hands, and wept: & jigs Czsa 
aloud. The boat seemed to cut the waters, that has 
I was always a good swimmer; «nd, swiftas i gan turn 
this man rowed, I could have escaped: but, i sbdut to : 
although I made the attempt, I found that, IB «well,’ : 
owing to the bruised heel, my leg was numb, #& |etter for 
I could neither raise my foot, nor rise in the eat; I dot 
boat. In vain I rubbed my leg—in vaindid: I jaye nev 
I move my position: 1 was obliged to give higt: time 
up the attempt, and sit in silence, w how othe 
the ruffian rowed on with more than humae. I io bear v 
strength. We were near Fern’s Island=t 9% eh litt 
could distinctly see it; and I subdued my. 9 before I 
| disgust and passion, in some degree, thath [I geik to | 
might make terms with the wretch. ask. 1% min and 
jed him for what purpose he had committed I tfethst 1 
this outrage—an outrage that would evens TJ a large ; 
| tually crush him to atoms. ‘ You cannot, ) 
|suppose for a moment,’ said I, ‘that my es, 
|friends will long remain ignorant of mys 9% place. 1 
|tuation: it will be discovered, and yen- 9% the man, 
| geance the most dire will overtake you. HW have bu 
you will put me on shore at Fern’s island, 3 meal: 
| will allow you to keep the check that you: J js that | 
already have, and I will double it as soon J thirst, ¢ 
jasl land” He heard me unmoved: ‘ As to ippeare 
| Fern’s Island,’ said he, at length, ‘I am && turned 
going to land there, but it will be only to ‘You as 
}eat a mouthful. You are to remain in the You har 
boat. You will see soon enough what is to tions?” 
become of you.’ So saying, he lent renew- though 
| ed vigor to the oar, and to my distempered not oce: 
fancy we went as if on eagle’s wings; and. I of Fer; 
|} such was the impetus given to the boat, mafiiac: 
|that it fell back several paces on ee er of 1 
|the shore... We were on the uni ‘ look, th 
| side of the island. and it was scarcely posse, 7 his nan 
‘ble to gain a footing, even by those whe Hi began 
jhad strength of nerve and limb; and I deb H lence, 
| paired of getting on shore in my weak staté,. I besom 
i made the attempt, however; and as soon, HB ofthe 
/as the man had clambered up a few BD at quic 
A moved myself, withgreat difkeulty tobe wretcl 
|edge of the boat, and was in the acto I fom h 
throwing myself on the little projectional: I thew: 
rock to which the boat was fastened, whet, 1% wheel 
the ruffian, turning his head, saw me. He. & tet, x 
hastened down the rocky bil]; and, seizing throst 
my leg, which was-on the tock, Eve me, BF a proc 
a sudden swing to the botiom of the boat. 3 awa: 
I must have hurt my head by the fall, fork. HH sbsole 
recollect nothing until I found, myseléia; insite 
bed in a wretched looking room. 1 found, a batt 
that my heel still pained me; and, in tur, 3 sre; 
ing, I saw a disagreeable looking womaRy @ min. 
neat me. She was carding wool, ah a your’ 
now and then she cast her eyes to the bed, Hi tert} 
as if to see whether | were awake. The; I malic 
dust from the wool that she was carding He; @ ter.” 
2 ee 8 ees ded. : 
me very mu I was, ring i 
with vd augmented by the heat of cont 
room. On seeing that I moved, she yer 
to 'me. Inever' shall forget my 
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enseeing her. But I must hasten on with 
my story. She assisted me torise. 1 left 
the bed with difficulty, and asked her fora 
dunk of water. ‘ There’s a spring at the 
door,’ said she, in a surly tone: ‘ help your- 
have no time to waste on sick gen- 
tlemen.’ She pointed to the door, and I 
sw what appeared to me a delicious spring 
ofwater. It was bubbling up, and running 
over the snow-white pebbles. It was in 
yain that I attempted to reach the water. 
My whole side was numb, and my heel was 
now so much swelled that | could not put 
itto the ground. I begged in vain to be| 
helped to the door. Falmost raved, so much | 
did I suffer with heat and thirst. ‘ How) 
long am J to be tortured in this way?’ said 
I. ‘You are to wait until Julius Czsar comes 
in,’said she. I stared at the woman. ‘ Ju- 
lids Casar! is that the name of the ruffian 
tat has committed this outrage?’ The wo-| 
man turned angrily towards me, and was! 
sbbut to answer, when I saw the man enter. 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘youare up. Here is a 
letter for you; but first go to that table and 
eat; [ don’t want to starve you quite. You) 
have never known what it is to’suffer: it is | 
higk time that you should learn to know} 
how others, quite as worthy as yourself,have | 
tobear with their evil destiny. You shall | 
feela little of the wants of human nature 
béfore I have done with you.’ I was too} 
weik to reply to this strange speech. The 
min and woman seated themselves at a ta- 
ble that was covered with a fine white cloth. 
Alarge jug of water, just dipped from the 
Mae placed on a stand near the ta- 
~ By dragging the chair, I reached the 
The woman, even more savage than 
theman, whispered something to him. I 
have but a confused recollection of this 
meal: my head was dizzy: all 1 remember 
is, that the drink, instead of assuaging my 
thirst, excited it afresh. The woman dis- 
with the table, when the man 

turned suddenly around to me, and said, 
*You asked the woman what my name was. 
You have heard it. Have you any objec- 
tions?” * None,’ said I, hastily. A sudden 
thought struck me. 1 wonder that it did 





not occur to me before. On the south side || tal 


of Fern’s Island there was a hospital for 
mitiacs. I now believed myself in the pow- 
et of these poor creatures, The savage 
look, the preternatural strength of the man, 
hisname, all convinced me of the truth. 1 
began to have hopes of eluding their vigi- 
» At any rate I knew that there must 
sane ns who had the charge 

# the establishment, and 1 determined to 
at quietly; and wait the resulé: The poor 
Wretch, this Julius Czsar, took the letter 
from his pocket, and handed it to me; but 
thé woman, who had seated herself at her 
snatched it way. * Give him the let- 

tet, you fool,’ said the man. But she had 
thrast it in her pocket ; and she went on at 
‘ptodigious rate spinning wool. I never 
aw any thing g° faster than her wheel—it 
absolately made my head regl. The man 
on having the letter; and, finally, 
abattle ensued. ‘ He shall not havea plea- 
sure if I can help it,’ said the sa wo- 
mim. ‘Pleasure!’ said the man; ‘is that 
youridea? Give him the letter. It is a let- 
‘er that will make him bite the dust.’ With 
| satisfaction, she gave me the let- 
tet." Iknew the hand-writing—it was from 
p hoe I broke it open hastily. To 
is day I shudder at the recollection of the 

ents. Itran thus: ‘ My dear son—Emi- 

y expired this . You are on Fern’s 
until the fune- 








Make 
tal is over, and I will send you. Donot 


fear—the people will notinjure you. Your 
Mother is very well, and much relieved 
Since the worst is over.’ I sunk, fainting, 
from the chair. I recovered toa knowledge 
of my wretchedness. Was there a human 
being so wretched as myself? I looked 
around. The man looked at me unmoved, 
but the woman had a strange kind of hor- 
rid joy in seeing my misery. I raved and 
shouted in my agony, ‘ Do your worst now, 
ye wretches! do your worst! there’is a hu- 
man being more savage than yourselves! I 
care no more for life! I shall become mad, 
|like yourselves! Here!’ said I, ina frenzy 
—‘here! Iam a freeman now, I have had 
an angel, and she’s gone back to heaven. 
I will marry this woman, and I shall then 
have a demon. Come! lam ready. Get 
the book—I will have this woman for a 
wife.’ 
wine, and songs, and laughter, in which I 
seemed to join. | was at length pronounced 
the husband of this woman. 1 felt a kind 
of savage pleasure in the idea of the pain 


I was inflicting on my parents. I was com- 


letely alienated from them. The unfeel- 
ing letter that I received had- broken the 
ties of nature. I only hoped to have a son 
—a son even more hateful than its mother. 
I wrote to my father, and bid them all adieu 
forever. I said that 1 had determined to 
remain where I was, and to abjure civilised 
society. 
had estranged them from me forever—that 
I never could forgive his inhumanity in thus 
announcing to me the death of my adored 
wife—that I meant to live amongst the 
wretches into whose hands he had so bar- 
barously betrayed me—and that I hoped to 
give him a grandson who would reward 
him for thus ruining his only child. I sent 
this letter by the man, and gave myself up 
to gloom and despair.” 
Mr. Lennox was here interr pted in his 
narrative, which was, however, soon after 
continued, with unabated interest. The 


succeeding chapter will develope the mys- 


tery that now enshrouds his fate, and exhi- 
bit to the reader the services rendered b 
Polydore Crosey, the eccentric hero of the 
ale, 





Written for the Port Folio. 
THE AUTUMNAL LEAF. 


Wither'd and sad adtumnal leaf, 
Floating so fast away, 

Come, tell me the tale of thy life so brief, 
And whence thou wert blown to-day. 


“ I come from the forest—where, waving high, 
On 2 topmost branch I grew, 

Wooed at morn by the south wind’s sigh, 
Ateve by the night wind’s dew. 


From the forest, where perfumed groves belong, 
Where the wings of the wild bee’s thrill, 

With the echo sweet of the woodland song, 
And the voice of the tongueless rill. 


I’ve gazed from my home—oh! its height was vast! 
To discern it all eyes have failed; 

Save the eagle’s, as 072 to his eyrie he pass’d; 
Or the lark’s, as he upward sailed. 


Oh! many the forms who have pass’d me by, 
Under my parent tree! 

Some of the sword—with bearing high, 
And some the children of glee. 


I’ve heard the rush of the chase at morn, 


And ere the clouds ‘with their vesper dye, 
Crimson’d the pathless ; 

I’ve seen hia form in life’s blood lie, 
At the mouth of the panther’s den. 


I have a confused recollection of 


I told him that his cruel letter 


4 


I've heard the voice of the passing foe, 
And I've marked his frown of fear, 

The plume on his belmet nodding low, 
The flash of his sheathless spear. 

And I’ve watch'd the wolf, as in midnight prow. 
On his gory brow it sprung; 

And I've listened to catch the dreary howl, 
As his dirge the wild-cat sung. 

Oh! many the forms who have pass’d me by, 
And many the devise there; 

Some of the herd, with soul-lit eye, 
And some the token of care. 


The lover I've scen as he sank to rest, 
The shadowy bank beside; . 
While his cheeks were laid, and bis lips were prest 
To those of “his gentle bride. 


And I’ve felt a thrill that can ne'er be told, 
When fann’d by their passing breath ; 

As the copper rnake wreathed around its fold, 
And kissd them into death. 

One night a pilgrim weary and pale, 
Slept ‘neath my native bough, 

And the storm spirit cover'd its snowy white vei! 
Over the dreamer’s brow. 

But whether be breathed his parting sigh, 
Alas! I never may sing;* 

For that spirit of snow, whose home is the sky, 
Is bearing me on its wing.” 


Harn of the Isle. 





From the Ladies’ Magazine. 

I believe, that in the original conforma- 
tion of soul, there exists as much dissimilar- 
ity among women as men; and the reason 
that the original capacity is net more. dis- 
tinctly developed and displayed, is whel!, 
to be attributed to the situation of the f- 
male sex. There is for them but one_pu:- 
suit. Of what use is it for us to deny the 
fact, that it is in the marriage establishmen’, - 
only, that woman seeks her happiness an:! 
expects her importance, when all history 
al our own observation confirms it to be 
the truth. It is not so with men: they have 
more than one medium through which to 
seek for fortune, fame and happiness an 
that is, in my opinion, the sole reason of 
their superiority of mind over us. How | 


Y ||do wish women to be sensible of this, anc 


endeavour to find or make an employme):t 
consistent with 7 hat must never 
be relinquished; which would give to the'r 
minds strength and dignity, that strengt!: 
and dignity which is acquired from exe:- 
tion and selfindependence. But while w: - 
men imagine they are gaining importadcc, 
ard are flattered with those compliments ‘ 
on their intellectual progress, which the 
gentlemen sometime deign to bestow, they 
seem perfectly unconscious that they hav 
made one step of advancement in the scal:: 
of society, or at least, they are only eng:- 
ged in the same occupations, namely, that 
of canvassing fashions and superintendin;; 
household affairs a thousand years old. 1 
do not say women have notmore learning, 
that they do not read more, but pray te!! 
me what difference this has created in 
their its? except to make them le:s 
useful--because they now, many of them, 
think that to “work with their hands” is 
di 1 for =n¥ and yet oe —- 
employment vided, in which a 
as theif tal ts and learning advan- 











tageously—or, indeed, at all, 1 would 
raise them from this supineness, I wouk! 
have them seek some have 
some me that will give energy ~~ 
mi and a prospect n- 
ywrendvan’: . For this I have some- 
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spring, or the warm temperament of your | 
summer, there is yet a season of stillness or 
solitude which the beneficence of Heaven 
affords -you, in which you’ may meditate 
upon the past and future, and repose your- 


ness and the best interests of my sex; but I 
do not think that happiness, or those inter- 
ests will be advanced by flattering women | 
that they are angels, or that they have, as! 


yet, much claim to a mental quality with | other. 


men, if éguality consists in the exertion of | 
mind... We ha¥e reason, my dear friends, | 
but we seldom use it; we might about as) 
well be guided by instinct. We proceed | 
day after day, and year after year in the) 
same routine, without exhibiting ene origi- | 
nalidea. All new discoveriesand inven- | 
tions are made by them; even the chemical | 





Written for the Port Folio. 
THE BOQUET. 


Fair Zelia for a fresh boquet 

Explored the garden, field and bower, 
While, glittering in the rising day, 
The tears of morn gem'd every flower. 


Laden with sweets (herself more sweet) 
The maiden sought a rustic grove: 
Chance seem'd to lead her truant feet, 
But chanee is oft the guide of love. 


Perhaps she guessed, at morning hour 
The youth she loved, but seemed to shun, 
Might wander near her chosen bower, 
Before her fragrant task was done. 


And as the glowing wreath she twin'd, 

(Ah! what the glance of love ean cheat?) 

She knew her lover lay, reclined, 

In ambush near her mossy seat. 

And thus she said, with careless air, 

“ This rose shall grace Alonzo's breast, 

Emblem of her the stately fair, 

Whose glowing beauties please him best. 

This tulip ,too, whose brilliant dye 

With her rich bloom can searce compare; 
. This dlue-bell suits his lady's eye, 

This golden-cup her shining hair. 

Those, for the lady of his love— 

For me, an evergreen V'll twine 

With the meek daisy; these shall prove 

That gayest blossoms briefly shine !” 

Alonzo, stealing near the maid, 

Cried, “ Nay, my Zelia, give to me 

The flower that’s on thy bosom laid— 

Heart’ s-ease is ail Vil take from thee ! 





T'll blend it with thy evergreen, 

And with the rose thou bad’st me wear, 
Emblems of thee, my bosom's queen, 
Constant as kind, and kind as fair.” 


CONSTANCE.” » 
eee 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





* Short articles seem to pay a deference to \ 


the readers great and quick understanding.” 


a 





ELEGANT EXTRACT. 


** There is an eventide in human life;.a 
season when the eye becomes dim and 
strefigth decays, and when the winter of 


life when the Autumn is the most anala- 
and which it becomes, and much it 

would profit you, my elder brethren, to 
_ mark the instructions which the season 
brings. The spring and summer of your days 
ate gone, and with them you have entered 
upon the autumn.of your being—and what- 
ever may have been the profession of your 





| 
| 


{ 


| and been lifted by it into sunshine, will, 
| when the hardy plant is rifted by the thun- |} Aside forever;—it may be asound, 

| derbolt, cling around it with caressing ten- |! A tone of music, simmer’s eve, or spring, 
\! drils, and bind up its shattered boughs; so | 
j\it is beautifully ordered by Providence, 
|| that woman, who is the mere dependent || 
| ornament of man in his happier hours, | 
| should be his stay and solace, winding her- 


| 


1 
| 
| 
\ 
} 


soon to undergo. 


| you in these hours when the leaves fall and 


self for the mighty change which you are; 


** It is now you may understand the mag- 
nificent language of Heaven—it mingles its 
voice with that of Revelation—it summons} 


the winter is gathering, to that evening 
study which the mercy of Heaven has pro- 
vided in the book of salvation. And while 





THE HELIOTHROPE. 


There is a flower whose modest eye 
Is turned with looks of light and lave, 
Who breathes her softest sweetest sigh, 
Whene'er the sun is bright above. 
Let clouds obseire, or darkness veil, 
Her fond idolatry is fled; 
Her sighs no more their sweets exhale, 
The loving eye is cold and dead. 
Canst thou not trace a moral here, 
False flatterer of the prosperous hour? 
Let but an adverse cloud appear, 
And thou art faithless as the dower, 


said, ‘ Because God Almighty deprived me 
of a blessing which you never had.’ ” 


Sickness should teach us these four 
things: What a vain thing the world is! 
What a vile thing sin is! What a poor 
thing man is! What a precious gem an in- 
terest in Heaven is! 


Woman.—As the vine, which has long 
twined its graceful foliage around the oak, 


Human virtue is like the dying dolphia, 
exhibiting its most beautiful colours in diy. 
tress. 


Woman lost Paradise to make Tan wise; 
he deserves Purgatory if he makes he 
wretched. , ’ 

A rugged countenance often conceak 
the warmest heart; as the richest pearl 
sleeps in the roughest shell. 


TO A YOUNG LADY. 

Oh, fare thee well deceitful maid, 

*Twere vain and fruitless to regret thee, 
Nor hope nor memory yield their aid, 

But pride may teach me to forget thee. 
Oh, once the rural scene was sweet, 

For Nature seemed to smile before thee; | 
And once my breast abhorred deceit, 

For then it beat but to adore thee. 
But now I seek for other joys, 

To think would drive my soul to madness; 
In thoughtless throngs and empty noise, 

I conquer half my bosom’s sadness, 
Yet even there a thought will steal 

In spite of every vain endeavour, 
And friends might pity what I feel 

To know that thou art lost forever.—Byron, 





Jeffries.—Judge Jeffries, of notorious 
'| memory, pointing to a man with his cane, 
|| who was about to be tried, said, “* Thereis 
|& great rogue at the end of my cane,”,’ 
The man to whom he pointed, looking-at, 
sim said, ‘* Which end, my lord?” 
| 


Things worth remembering.—What is 
|méne, even to my life, is her’s I love; but 
ithe secret of my friend is not mine.— 
| Thinking is the nurse of thought.—Gold 
|can gild a rotten stick, and dirt sully an in- 
|got.—Poetry is the art of substantiating 
shadows, and of lending existence to no- 


thing. 
| Slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it-would fling 





self into the rugged recesses of his nature, 
tenderly supporting the drooping head, 
and binding up the broken heart. 


PILTY. 
“*T have viewed 

Woman in many a scenc— 
But never by the side of woman yet 

Such thrilling, and unearthly feelings stole 
Across my o’ercharged heart, as when I saw 

That pious soul, in life’s last hour triumphing 
In her God.” ; 


Fomake Society. —Nothing is better adapt- 
ed to givé the last polish to the education 
of a. young man than the conversation of 


| virtuous and accomplished women.—Their 
age begins to shed upon the human head 
its prophetic stioWs, It is the season of! 


society serves te smooth the rough edges of 
our character, and to mellow our tempers. 
In short, the man who has never been ac- 
quainted with females of the better class 
is not only deprived of many of the purest 
pleasures, but also will have little success 
in social life; and 1 sheuld not like to be 
connected by the bonds of friendship with 








the man who has a bad opinion and speaks 
ill of the female sex in general. ¥ 


A flower, the wind, the ocean, which shall wound 
|| Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly 
bound, 


| Toa handsome Lady, by the Hon. C. J. Fot. 


|| Dear Mapam.—As you occupy a good 
|| house, and are able to furnish it in a propet 
|| manner, will you accept a little friendly ad- 
vice? As your building is framed of the 
|| finest materifls, it will immediately show 
‘any flaw or spot that may accidentally tar- 
nish is surface. It is of a proper height, * 
| well-proportioned size, and built on a 
ilar plan. On the top stands a turret, of 8 
globular form, with two chrystal windows 
jin front; these are so constructed as to 
‘command an extensive prospect, and, if 
always kept clear and bright, will prove of 
considerable use, as well as ornament to 
the house. I advise you not to look throug 
them at every object that passes, and to 
shut them early at night, as many disagree 
able circumstances happen through the ne- 
lect of this particular; biit you may epen 
them as soon as you please in the morning. 
On each side I discover a small to 
receive company; pray take care they do 
not always stand open, as they vill be 
crowded with visitors, and with some yoe 
do not like; never let them be shut 
your parents, your real friends, @ up 
distress. -~ 


plicating I took notice of 
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the front, at which all your company 
yout; I recommend to you, in general, to 
keep it close barred, lest if any bad char- 
ier should be forth-coming, you draw 
When you do 
pen it, 1 would lay an injunction of watch- 
fulness on the two porters who stand as 
gatinels, in liveries of scarlet, just without 
Some ill-advised per- | -- 

ss paint the pannels just below the win- || © conclude. 
dows, which I hope you will never do, || cate, 


gandal on your residence. 


the ivory palisade. 


This part of the edifice is supported by 


pillar comparable to Corinthian marble; | 


Peremptory conclusion.—An Advocate, 
whose pleading appeared too diffuse for 
the cause he was defending, had received 
an order from the first president to abridge 
it; but the former, witheut omitting a word 
of his intended address, replied in a firm 
tone, that all he uttered was essential. The 








silent, said to him, *‘ The court orders you 


“then I conclude that the court shall 
a || hear me.” 





beneath is the great hall; in which 1 under- I Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
sand you have a small cabinet of exquisite | Which, like the toad, ugly and yenomous, 


workmanship ; in this I believe you receive 
your friends, as well as retire secretly to || 
yourself—be careful to keep it clear. The 
tenement you inhabit ig subject to decay, || 
both of beauty and of strength; during the || 
litle time you have already been in it, re- } 
pairs have frequently been wanting. These || 
you may consider as plain indications that | 
in a certain number of years, the house | 
itself must fall. You are only a tenant at | 
vil, and may be turned out with or with- 
out warning; be always ready, therefore, 


togo 


at a moment’s warning, and be par-| 
ticular to keep the furniture of the globu- 


Wears yeta precious jewel in his head: 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

| Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and goed in every thing. 





Written for the Port Folio. 
AUGUSTA HAMMOND. 
BY MRS. HARRIET MUZZY. 


Augusta Hammond was left an orphan at 
jan early age. An uncle, her only relative, 
|| the brother of her deceased father, adopted 


' 
| 


president, hoping at length to make him) 


** Well,” replied the advo- | 


== = ==. 
\she should wed none -but a wealthy suitor, 
she as resolutely determined that dove alone 
| should infiyence her choice. Before Au- 
|| gusta reached the age of nineteen, herebe- 
| dience was put to a severe test; andunsup- 
|| ported by kindness, unsoothed. by confi- 
| dence, unaided by salutary counsel, what 
wonder that the servile bonds of fear should 
be loosened, that romance and. passion 
should triumph though in secret, oyer the 
| harsh mandate of imagined tyranny? Au- 
| gust& had become acquainted with a young. 
| man of the name of Westcourt, in whem 
llshe fancied she beheld every grace apd 
| virtue which her imagination had pictured; 
| and,.more dangerous still, her lover, for 
| such Westcourt professed to be, was desti- 
{tute cf that wealth which her uncle consi- 
|| dered an indispensable requisite. Augusta 
| loved Westcourt, for the virtues of which 
| he wore the semblance even more than for 
|| his apparent devotion to herself. And it 
| was with the greatest indignation she heard 
|, his visits forbidden by her stern guardian, 
|'and regeived his positive command to see 
|\him no more, Westcourt was ey 
|| dismissed from her uncle’s house, and all 
| the tenderness and pride of woman was 
roused in his cause. Mr. Hammondwouch- 


| the little orphan, and it was generally un- || safed to assign no reason for the measures 
| derstood that she would inherit his wealth, he pursued, used no arguments to convince 
‘ashe had no family of hisown. Mr. Ham-|/ his ill fated niece of the wisdom of his de- 
mond was a man of austere manners, and | cree, ner endeavoured to soothe her wound- 
irascible temper, though not destitute of | ed and irritated feelings by kindness: con- 
: ‘ feeling: accustomed to con- || se sta saw in his 
tededthcy coald, in the burry and bustle caietion, snl somewhah Gcapetiny be ey |lche cnarton of eaapteigen tapeeaes atte 
Tieeseceation, bet piaeetan Pr a || acted the most unqualified obedience from an evil hour she listened to the suggestions 
comary Me Il who were in any way under his control. | ? t, an t treaties 
thousands. One thing I would observe, | o had a my he A hich | 2 of hay Gir het, Shee = eameeative 2 
: || He had done every thing which he consi-'|| her incensed lever, and resolved to disobey 

tat when you quit the house, no other tenant || gered proper for the improvement and ad- |! and deceive. 
wil inhabit it, but it wlil be in waste and ae : Wendtow h 

. - ; ugusta had one friend to whom, had she 
nins—yet the proprietor will, some time 


lrturret, and the contents of the little 
cabinet, in good order, that you may lay 
your hands upon them without perplexity | 
orconfusion. It will be in vain to attempt 
toclearand arrange them, as some have | 


vantage of his niece; no expense had been |. 


-. nuild it fer your ¥ ti ; || spared in her education; and no young lady |; been near, she would have confided the 
€ ap modifi q ee t will be Bi le Of her acquaintance excelled Miss Ham-|/state of her feelings, and whose sympathy 
a ‘de » ae “il b € Hadl¢ || mond in the elegance of her dress, or the |/and judicious advice would probably have 
tono accident or "lee as it will ty reared | expensiveness of her ornaments. Yet many ||saved her from the consequences of her 
ma . o place. ae _ a may i a young female, reared in the lap of penury || own rashness: but Alicia Harding was ab- 
0 . oy prec an ry akg — 1 o- || and exposed to all the hardships of a life of || sent; and left solely to the suggestions of 
pom he ot mm = a ee | toil, has greater cause of gratitude to those | love and sophistry, she arranged with West- 

bl y oon mT PPY .'0- || who have reared her infancy, and watched | court a plan for their future interviews. It 
SS, SNS YOU Lease Wilh Hever czpiTe. ! over her moral welfare; for the protector |, was necessary to have a confidant, and the 
| of Augusta had not endeavoured to win|/ restraint in which she lived had prevented 
| her confidence by gentleness, or to secure || Augusta from forming intimacies among 
her obedieice by judicious indulgence, ||those of her own sex on whose scerecy 
,and salutary counsel. Obedience, unques-||she could rely. The confidant to whom 
'tioning, implicit obedience, was all he re-|!chance conducted her was a person i® an 
quired: and it may be safety questioned, || obscure station, one whom she had known 
|whether to such a temper the obedience || in the capacity of an inferior, but of whose 
| which springs from fear is not mere accept- || real character and dispositionshe knew no- 
able than that which flows from affection. ||thing. At the house of Mrs. Harris the lo- 
| Augusta Hammond, though self-willed | vers oftenmet. It is unnecessary to detail 
‘and volatile, possessed warm and generous || the many artifices and subterfuges to which 
| feelings, and was by nature artless and sin-| the unfortunate Augusta had recourse in 
cere; but she had early learned to conceal || order to pursue their clandestine meetings. 
| her little faults from her stern benefactor, || She had put herself in the power of an un- 
and while she yielded in appearance the || principled lover, and a vulgar, selfish, ava- 

most unresisting submission, she cloaked ||ricious woman, whose power she d 
her childish deviations from his will with} and whose secrecy she distrusted. West- . 
all the artifice of which she soon became || court hoped that Augusta would marry him, 

and as her uncle had always declared his 


| mistress; for, as she frequently saw no rea- 
|son for his arbitrary commands and prohibi- || intention of making her his heiress, he en- 
tertained no doubt of his eventually 





, INVITATION. 


Come, trace the shoreless sea of light, 
Where countless worlds like islands bright 
Float through a lucid endless tide, 

And seem on pearly floods to glide. 


Too pure for ill a clime like this, 

Too fair for gloom its scenes of bliss, 

But not too pure for smiles of love, 

The seene through which in dreams we rove. 


For Jove’s a pure and holy thing, 

Though stain’d on earth by sorrowing; 
Though there deceit may dim its flame, 
*Tis bright in heaven, from whence it came. 


Ob! then how blest to linger here, 
Nor ever change or coldness fear; 
For, dearest, nought can change the love 
Which fond and faithful spirits prove. 
— *mid these skies of crystaline, 

ell watch their worlds of shine . 
Whose |S new tions, she supposed them merely the result 


shores are studded thickly o’er | 


With sapphire, pearl, and golden ore. 

Rut precious stones, nor glittering gems, 
_ Wor countless dazzling diadems, 

Which spread their rich effulgence here, 

And fill with light eath rolling sphere :— 
| Not these can charm—but ‘tis to be 

‘Porever near, and blest by thee; 

For love on earth will soon expire, 

Where folly shades its magie fire. 


beep. « irksome than ingenious contrivances, 


but little for the means. Mr. Hammond 
was proud of his niece’s beauty; and, as she 


mined she shiduld form a high, thet is, a 
a wealthy matrimonial connexion. Augus- 
ta, with all disinterestedhess natural to 


eras ier ud despised ‘alam 
and fully his determination that 








of tyrannical caprice; and as obedience was 


so she-could escape the effect of her uncle’s 
resentment, Augusta soon learned to care 


advanced towards womanhood, he deter- 


| $0; and secure of ber attachment, Bree 4 
|her present conduct was a decisive pt 
his réal character by degrees deyel 
self to the unhappy girl, who, 

tlie web which she had ermitted to be 
cast around her, felt her fetters bet r 
irksome, yet had no powerte extricate her- 
jself. Augusta’s interviews with her lover 
had generally been chosét® at times when 
Mr. Hammond was abserit from the city, as 
was his frequent custom, and she had hi- 
therte been enabled to ass 
cuses for leaving hoine. w 
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became more importunate as his conscious- | the sympathies of the benevolent and libe-|| and rob the grave of an agony which, with- 


ness of security increased; and when she 
urged the risque she should run by acced- 


ing to his request for more frequent inter- | 


views, he assailed her by pretended doubts 


and fears, and jealousies, hinting that “such | 


a state of suspense was no longer to be en- 
dured,” and that “they had better brave 


the worst consequences of her uncle’s an- | 


ger;” and this generally ended by entrea- 
ties for an immedjate marriage. Westcourt 
firmly believed that Mr. Hammond would 
forgive his niece when he knew that the 
step was taken ; and he had his reasons for 
wishing to secure the hand of Augusta, and 
the benefit of her expected wealth. Au- 
gusta saw that she had gone too far to re- 
cede; her solemn promise was given to 
Westcourt in the presence of her cotifidant, 
and it was scttled that in a short time the 
ceremony should be performed at her 
house. 


TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. 





PHILADELPHIA: 
Manca 18, 1829. 





The ArielL—This paper, published from 
the office of the Saturday Bulletin, in this), 
city, has made its appearance considerably | 
enlarged and improved. It contains a fund 
of spirited and amusing matter, and 
without any parade of the inflated and 
bombastic pretensions to literary distinc- 
tion with which some portion of our read- 
ing public are occasionally abused and dis- 
gusted, recommends itself to public pa- 
tronage in a way more acceptable to the 


good sense and intelligence of its readers. || 


We are gratified that its Editor has expe- 
rienced such encouragement as warrants 
his coming before the public in so attrac- 
tive and imposing a form. There is at 


present no lack of miscellaneous periodi- || 


cals, and the public patronage is such as to 
insure their maintenance ; we sincerely 
hope they will all deserve as ample en- 
couragement as they receive. 





Improvidence.—The industrious and fru- 
gal bee is a pattern of excellence which 
puts to the blush many of our own species, 
The events of the season which has just 
expired, affords an apt illurtration of the 
beauty and wisdom of their admirable sys- 
tem of domestie economy. Were it but 


ral; though it can in no manner be justi- out such a belief, would be indeed insup- 
fied, it is attempted to be excused, on the portable. 
plea that confidence has been placed in eee 
the mildness of our modern winters, which INTERESTING MARRIAGE SCENE. 
previous seasons had rendered justifiable; Married, arty N. H. on Thanks- 
but we have witnessed the fallacy of such giving evening, by Eld. A. Carverno, Mr. 
reliance, and the weakness of the supposi- Nathaniel Morril, to Miss Eliza Gile, both 
tion to which many had given credence, of + mga F 

i] en the usual ceremonies were con- 
that our climatehas become more moderate, cluded, the father of the bride Tetired from 
and for some time past experienced a gra-||the room and in a few minutes returned 
dual but certain change: these impressions | with a new Bible in his hand, which he 
liad in some minds obtained a partial credit, presented to the new married couple; and 
and the pretended phenomenon was me RECT terres, = ree Pe a 
tempted to be explained on certain philo- led this evening, as it respects you, my 
sophical principles which our late bitter | dear children, is of no small importance. 





————— 


frosts have most unceremoniously “nipp’d | It is not like many other things transacted - 


in the bud.” The poor must not, though |in this world, which may be done to-day 
it is more than probable they will, rely pes ee a ew ~ 
— on hopes which have so bitterly dis- || moniel tecitutien by wilt on es oe 
‘appointed them, The monument of ice t care for each other, is of God; and 
which recently reared its imposing column | what he hath joined together he forbade 
among the shivering poor, hung with fan- man to put asunder. Both of you are 
tastic snow-wreaths, though coldly inscrib- | Young, and were but a little while ago by 
ed with admonitions and warnings, will bw laws of God and man bound to your 
| have disappeared from the memory of all: comhly parente, You so Desa Rama 
. : || obligation, and now bound to each other 
melted and wasted away in the warm sun-|| by a sacred covenant that is to run parallel 


shine of summer; but they should bear in| 


mind, how incumbent upon them it is to 
take proper precaution during the sum- 
mer months, to be industrious and frugal 
while they may, and carefully provide for 
the winter. This they are aware will save 


} them much anxiety and suffering, and 
| humiliating dependence which is so galling 


|| toa noble mind. 


| 
| 


| Death.—The death of near friends is an 
|affliction to which the mind becomes but 
| slowly reconciled. The burial of a stran- 
| ger arrests the attention, and for a moment 
jawakens serious reflection. The depar- 
||ture of those with whom we have been in 
|habits of daily or occasional intercourse, 
affects us still more sensibly, and reminds 
us strongly of that verge on which we are 


and dear friend is consigned to the solemn 
silence of the grave, that we feel the full 
force of that sickening sorrow, which hangs 
| heavily upon the heart, as though it would 
press it down into that narrow space over 
which the spirit dwells in mournful sus- 
|pense. There is an indiscribable sensation 








above, all will it preserve them from that | 


tottering. But it is only when some near} 


duly followed by those who claim a rank || of gloom attending such a scene, when, for 
more exaited in the scale of creation, what | the last time, we gaze on the features so 
pain, mortification, and suffering, would i pale, cold, and altered—when the grave is 
not be prevented. How much comfort || closed up, and the last sacred rites are fi- 
and happiness would then usurp the place \nished. How unwillingly the heart admits 
of squallid poverty and misery. We have | the belief, that here ends the feelings and 
seen peculiar cause why the poor of our! affections to which it has so long clung! 
city should awaken themselves to a sense || That all the little indulgences and kind- 
of that duty so incumbent upon them, to! nesses of which we have so long partaken 
provide for the future;.a duty which, for||_the pleasures and sympathies mutually 
several seasons past, has been culpably ne-| 
giected. This neglect, we speak of it only 








terminate—and how anxiously the mind 


as applicable to certain classes who are || seeks for some assurance that this is not a 


given and received—that they are all to 


with the remainder of yourassociated days. 
Eliza, you have nqw become the wife of 
the man seated by you—you have taken 
that place where the decree of God calls 
|| upon you to be a help-meet—depend upon 
it, my daughter, that it will be no plea- 
sure to your father to see you spend your 
time in any manner that will subvert, or 
will not tend to promote the interests of 
jyour husband. I charge you, therefore, to 
| be strict and faithful as a sharer of his toils 
|and a partaker of his joys. And you, Na- 
|thaniel, my son, will have much care de- 
|volving upon you—you are no longer to 
look out for one, but for both. You are 
to provide for your wife the necessary 
means for her own comfort and support, 
and that she may be the better prepared 
to administer to your own necessities. — 
You should be extremely careful, as both 
|}of you are young, that ae give your wife 
||nv occasion to doubt the reality of your 
\| affection towards her. I might cite you to 
|| many lamentable instances where the lives 
of young women have been made extreme- 
ly wretched by the conduct of their hus- 
bands, who have but two often left them to 
late and unseasonable hours of the night; 
and whose return was rather to be dreaded 
|than desired. This I charge you, nfson, 
| to avoid—to shun for ever, and every thing 
\else that would sever your partner’s affec- 
|tions from you. 

New and unthought of duties will pour 
| in upon you both from every quarter.— 
| Were you now sensible of all your future 
jcares and concerns, that necessarily will 
|demand your faithfulness ang fortitude, you 
|would be constrained to say, who is suffi- 
\\cient for these things? But the want of 
|time and ability forbids me to lay before 
‘you all your duty—I therefore, for your 
further instruction and consideration, give 

you this book (presenting the Bible,) which 
I beseech you, my dear children, to re- 
|| ceive as the man of your counsel, &nd the 
} rule of your future lives. It is the word of 
| God, and these sacred pages contain your 
| whole duty. The comforts you anticipate 














known to possess the ability but not the | final and eternal separation, and admits the | ¢-om the transactions of this « vening, as you 
will, has recently been productive of much | 
actual suffering, and called largely upon! 


belief of a power which is able to take 








| may have just reason to fear, will never be 


away, insome degree, the sting of death, ‘adequate to your expectations, But should 
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ou ever be so happy as to partake of the | variety of materials; but when we know |'stirring incident, and Miss A. M. Porter 


joys which this blessed book promises all 
those that love and obey it, you will be 
constrained to say that all that ever was 
told you, or all that you ever anticipated 
besides, bears no comparison to enjoyment 
so sublime, Then if this book is so valua- 
ble a treasure, do not wonder that your 
father should charge each and both of you 
(9 prize it above every thing clse.—Prize 
it above your lives—count not your lives 
too dear to resign in defence of it.—Prize 
it above all your father has given you, or 
even above any thing you may anticipate 
he will give you hereafter; or leave for you | 
when he sleeps in death, and is buried out | 
of your sight. When he is no more and) 
you take this holy book in your hands, re- 
member that he gave it to you on the eve-| 
ning of your marriage, as a token of his 
greatest regard for your souls and your bo- | 
dies—and may God grant it may prove the | 
desired blessing to both of you for his son’s | 
sake.—Morning Star. 
———— 
FOREIGN ITEMS. 

Remarkable Showers.—One of the French 
papers contains anaccount of a curious 
shower of rain which fell at Chaumont on 
the 13th instant, and which the French 
journalist calls **a shower of ice.” Al-| 
though the temperature of the air was at 
this time much above the freezing point, 
every drop, as it fell, became congealed 
into a solid mass of ice; and the accumula. 
tion became so great, that branches of trees 
were broken, or bent to the ground. For 
several hours after the shower the face of 
the country for leagues was covered with a 
snowy-looking ice, which reminded one of 
the climate of Siberia. A similar shower 





fell at Perseigne (Sarthe) on the 8th and? 


9th inst. In the forest of that name, the 
trees bending under the weight of the fro- 
zen rain, were subsequently blown up by 
the roots by the wind, to the number of 
30,000. 

Young Napoleon.—A pamphlet has been | 
published at Paris, the writer of which 
strongly recommends to the various powers 
of Europe to convert the existing govern- 
ment of Greece into an independent mon- 
archy, and to place young Napoleon on the 
throne! This project seems to have ex- 
cited much attention. 


’ Antiquities. —We learn from Rome, that 
workmen being employed in making a 
drain to carry off the rain-water from the 
Baths of Paulus Emilius, found near the 
church of S. Maria, in the Campo Carleo, 
large masses of marble, with most beauti- 


that, blessing and blest, she is surrounded | founded ** The Knights of St, John” upon 
by a dear circle of affectionate relatives, it. Her selection evinced the accuracy of 
‘and that she commands the respect andre- her judgment. The moral of the tale is 
gard of all those whose opinion and friend-| entitled to every praise, and the execution 
ship are worth obtaining—the wise and the of the whole is every way worthy of the 
| virtuous—we are prepared to enter upon) pen which produced Don Sebastian. Her 
‘the incidents of her literary, apart from); next work was ‘*The Fast of St. Magda- 
domestic life, with sentiments of approba-| len,” a story abounding with beauties of a 
‘tion which her numerous works will cer-| very high order; it is quite dramatic in its 
tainly tend to confirm. || construction, and shows that, had Miss Por- 
Miss Anna Maria Porter is the youngest | ter turned her mind that way, she could 
‘daughter of a gallant officer, who died| not have failed to enrich the national 
fighting the battles of his country. Her| drama. The scene is laid in Florence, at 
mother still survives in the enjoyment of | that period of its history which is filled 
those reflected honours which she derives) with the disgrace and restoration of the 
from the literary reputation of her children.) Medici family. The characters are well 
Her eldest daughter, Miss Jane Porter, has) drawn, and an Italian spirit breathes 
had the honour, in her affecting romance | throughout the work; so much so, that 
of Thaddeus of Warsaw, to have suggest-| ‘‘The Fast of St. Magdalen’ has in it less 
ed, we believe, the idea of the “ Waverly || of the tramontane stiffness than most of our 
|Novels.” Dr. Porter has written several | English novels—a proof that the fair author 
medical works of deserved repute, and || has caught the tone of the times, anc of the 
Sir Rebert Ker Porter is not better known, land she would describe. 
by the admirable creations of his pencil, || The distinguishing characteristic of Miss 
than for the scientific and amusing account| Porter’s novels are a pure and lefty tmo- 
of Lis Travels through Persia. Surround-||rality, a truly feminine sensibility, great 
ed by a family so eminently literary, it is | sweetness of description, an eloquent ap- 
by no means wonderful that the talents of preciation of natural beauties, and a grace- 
the fair subject of this memoir early de- ful style of composition. If ever the mind 
veloped themselves. Her juvenile essays of an author was expressed in her works, it 
were full of that promise which was amply | is that of Miss Porter. Her pure and gen- 
fulfilled in her more mature productions; tle temper beams through every page of 
she became a contributor to a popular pe-| her writings, and sheds a cheerful and 


| riodical; and a pursuit which she had |beneficial light throughout the whole of 


adopted merely for amusement, soon be- them. Piety and good. will breathe in every 
came the settled business of her life. Her)|sentiment, without the slightest appear- 
amiable mother, the compass and elegance | ance of affectation; and while every one 
of whose mind may be inferred from the | must be amused by them, few can rise from 
tone of society which she created around, the perusal of her volumes without melio- 
her, encouraged the efforts of her lively | ration and refinement of feeling, the results 
and charming daughter, and Miss Anna| of which will work out some portion of 
Maria Porter soon appeared in public, as) good in the world. It is for the happy 
the author of a romance entitled ‘* The | effects, in this respect, that Miss Porter is 
Hungarian Brothers.” In this work we entitled to her highest praise as an author- 
have a lively picture of the manners of ess Such books as she writes are design- 
Hungary and Germany during the latter) ed chiefly for the perusal of her own sex. 
part of the eighteenth century. The plot, To women, from the nature of their voea- 
is singularly interesting, and the story un- || tions, reading is more a necessary of life 
commonly well sustained. In one particu- | than it is to men; and they can read nothing, 
lar it exhibits an impress of a mind more || in spite of the cavils against novel-reading, 
poetical and humane than an enlarged ex-| more likely at once to refine and improve 
perience with the world would warrant. || their minds, without the effert of study, 
In love with virtue and all its attributes, she | than such as Miss Perter’s. Those novels 
has drawn her eharacters such as they|,represent the most amiable parts of the 
ought to be, rather than such as might| female character in their most agreeable 
have been expected; but, we confess, this ‘developments; and treating, as they do, of 
trait in the character of the Hungarian Bro-| tales of pure affection and honourable 
thers, induced us to read their story fre-| deeds, they teach women, and young wo- 
quently. || men particularly, how much influence they 

Her next romance, Don Sebastian, was|| possess, and how usefully, and virtuously, 
of a more ambitious character. ‘The ob-|| and beautifully, they may employ it. 


ful crnaments, belonging to the portico: scurity of her hero’s story, the mystery 


Besides the works already enumerated, 


| 

which surrounded the Forum; a long piece | Which enveloped the termination of his ca-| Miss Porter has published others of a less 
of fluted column, of Phrygian or purple | reer, and the bold and chivalrous character || ambitious and more domestic character. 
marble, about three Roman feet in diame-| of the times in which he lived, afforded full || Her Roche Blanche possesses considerable 
ter; a bracket of colossal dimensions, like-| scope for the exercise of those abilities||interest, and Honor ©’Hara is a sweetly 
wise enriched with the finest ornaments; || With which the fair author was gifted. Her} told tale. In it we have another proof of 
the torso of a statute of a captive king, re- descriptions harmonize accurately with the| the versatility of the author’s talents; for 
sembling others which have been found in Outlines which history furnishes; and her || she exhibits a familiarity with the scenes of 
the Forum; and a fragment of an inscrip-| picture of domestic lite, in the drawing of || Irish life, and with the peculiar and racy 
tion of the time of Septimus Severus. | which she excels, adds considerably to the || dialect of that country, hardly to be ex- 
— of a oe “gap ~~ ~ ar sagye pected from one conversant with the higher 
"eee ne gga hardly required the embellishments of} walks of English society. Some of the 
FEMALE CHARACTER. | fancy. characters en the cone with a felicity 

: The Recluse of Norway succeeded, and |, and unction not surpassed by the creations 
MISS PORTER. ll exhibits i ee eo ee WO SUTPRNCS SF Tae < 
, 2 | exhibits increased powers of observation | of Mr. Banim’s discursive imagination. 
This lady exemplifies in herself those |anda more correct style. The characters|| Since the ap pearance of “Honor O’Hara,” 
amiable and exalted attributes which give: are far more natural in this than in her pre-|| the subject of this memoir, in conjunction 
to woman’s loveliness additional attrac. ceding works; but though she has bestow-|| with her gifted sister, whose numerous 
tions. Her life has been one of retiring ||ed upon her heroes fewer virtues, enough || works will continue to be popular while 
usefulness, and we are happy to add, of ' remain to assure us that the authores con- || just sentiment and a correct style are duly 
tranquil and happy enjoyment. It does tinued to contemplate the fairer side of||cstimated, has produced two series of 
not furnish her biographer with any ‘great |/human nature. The siege of Malta was a’ amusing tales. The first is entitled “ Tales 
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Round a Winter’s Hearth,” and the second | 
“*Coming Out, or the Field of Forty Foot- 
steps.”” These are a proud testimony, not 
only to the sisterly love of these lovely la- 
dies, but to their high attainments; it is 
pleasant to see them thus labouring to for- 
ward the best interests of society by in- 
structive fictions, and perpetuate their 
own names by the means of intellectual ac- 
complishments. There is a maturity about 
these latter works, which bespeaks in-, 
creased industry in the writers. 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18, 1829. } 

We acknowledge the receipt from an obliging || 
correspondent of a file of valuable English and i 
Scotch papers. They contain a large fund of mis-| 
ecllancous articles, of which we shall occasionally 
avail ourselves. 

We take this opportunity of remarking, that Mr. |! 
Edward Wilmer, bookseller and news agent, Liver- | 
pool, is very punctual jn attending to orders from | 
this country for any of the foreign periciicals. Or- i] 
ders can be transmitted direct to him, or forwarded | 
to his agent Mr. William A. Coleman, Park Place | 
House, New York, The English maguzines are pub- | 
lished in London in the evening of the last day of 
the month, and are procured by Mr. Wilmer by) 
mail express, 210 miles; so that he is enabled to sup- | 
ply his friends here by the earliest packets. 











American Journal of Improvements in the Useful 
Arts. This work is published by Messrs. Skinner | 
and Brown, at Washington, in quarterly numbers. | 
It is occupied with deseriptions of all new inven- | 
tions and discoveries of any importance, aceompa- | 
nied by explanatory engravings, and contains in ad- | 
dition much valuable scientific intelligence and | 
information relative to improvements in the arts. | 
Such a work must be highly useful to the man of | 
business, especially to the facturer and artist. | 








English Advertisements.—Among the immense 
colleetion of advertisements which some of our Eng- 
lish papers contain, we notice that of a new waggon 
on whieh five hogsheads of sugar are drawn with 
ease by one horse. Such an invention must be 
highly useful. .We should particularly like to see 
it applied to our heavy fire engines as a means of 
relief to our active and indefatigable firemen, whose 
duties are entirely too laborious. In some of our 
cities where the engines are sometimes drawn by 
horses, the English invention will probably furnish 
a preferable substitute, 





Cooper.—In the London Morning Chronicle we 
perceive the following flattering notice appended to 
an advertisement of a second edition of the Red 
Rover:—* This is another tale of the sea, a compan- 
jon worthy of ‘ The Pilot,’ and superior to any 
deseription of nautical scenes hitherto laid before 
the public, not even excepting those of our own 
Smoliet, Cooper, the American novelist, has no 
living superior.” — Se | 


New York City Gaxette.—This paper, heretofore 
published on a folio imperial sheet, we perceive by 
the last number, has been changed to a quarto of 
of the size of the Port Folio, The editor, Mr. Dan- 
forth, has evinced in its management a degree of 
intelligence ahd talent, which entitles him to what | 
we hope he will receive, an extensive and p | 











The following paragraph, cut from the editorial 
page of the Evening Gazette, we to the 
consideration of those who are in the practice of 
coudemning all opinions that dv not exactly coin- 
cide with their own, as well as to show some of the 
difficulties whieh beset the path of an editor: 


“Event Bopr’s Busiwsss, who reads! 


/,and stale. 


|| already began to excite the disgust and decided op- 
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and his little Jackass.’ The story presents 
a case the exact parallel of ours. When 
we advocated Masonry, some left us because | 
we were Carbonari; when we neglected, 
Masonry, ‘ the brothers of the mystic tye,’ 
denounced us as anti-masonic. When we. 
advocated religion and the purity of the, 
female character, we offended Infidelity 
and Miss Wright, and were illiberal. When 
we wrote critical notices of the Drama, we | 
were immoral; and when we omitted these, 
the ‘sock and buskin,’ took our neglect in| 
dudgeon. When we were political, we 
were insincere; when philanthropic, mean. | 
When literary, metaphysical; when meta- | 
physical, obscure ; when obscure, tedious. | 
yhen a news vender, too common-place | 
When poetic, mad; when pro-| 
saic, sleepy. For all these reasons, and 
more, have we lost subscribers. As we, 
changed to please, people changed to dis-| 
pleasure; wh we expect to offend some 
this week, because we have changed the 
form of our paper; having lost some for not 
changing it before. Henceforth, we shall 
do that which seemeth good in our own) 
eyes; and in endeavouring to please our-| 
self, thereby, peradventure, please others. 
We shall support religion, morality, mason- 
ry, the drama, literature and the arts, in 
spite of infidelity, vice, jesuitism, vandal-| 
ism, or purblind ignorance; and having no-| 
thing to do with politics, polemics, meta- 
physics, municipal squabbles, dinners, | 





| 


|| hangings, or junketings.” | 





Masquerades.—This species of amusement, which 
has recently been so very popular in New York, has 


position of her reficeting citizens. Notwithstanding 
which, and the positive evidence against them of 
the most disgraceful nature, we perceive there are 
two advertised to take place this week—one at the 
Chatham Theatre last evening, and one at the Park 
Vheatre to-morrow evening. We observe the fol- 
lowing N. B. appended to one of their advertise- 
ments: “ Dominos of silk or coloured muslin, for la- 
dies or gentlemen, made full and capable of cover- 
ing and concealing the figure and under dress, (also 
masks) may be bad on application.” The oppor- 
tunity, thus offered for . licentionsness, is so appa- 
rent, and the painful consequences which are known 
already to have resulted from the recent masque- 
rades, fenders ita subject of perfect astonishment 
that such scenes should receive the extensive en- 
couragement they have, and that too from those 
who move in the higher circles, and are esteemed 
the “ leading fashionables” of the city. It should 
be a source of extreme mortification and regret 
that those should lend their e~.ntenance to such 
disreputable proceedings, from whom the public 
have a right to look for better things, and whose 
ambition we should rather presume it were to set a 
better example. 
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Extract from the London New Monthly Magaxine, 
Sor January, 1829. 


TWENTY-EIGHT AND TWENTY- 
NINE, 


I heard a sick man’s dying sigh, 
And an infant's idle laughter; 

The old year went with mourning by, 
The pew came dancing after: 

Let Sorrow shed her lonely tear, 
Let revelry hold her ladle; 

Bring boughs of cy press for the bier, 
Fling roses on the cradle; 

Mutes to wait on the funeral state! 
Pages wo pour the wine! 

And a requiem for Twenty-eight, 
And a health te Twenty-nine, 


Alas! for human happiness, 
Alas! for human sorrow; 


Our yesterday is nothingness, 


— OS SSS 
Still Beauty must be stealing hearts, 
And Knavery stealing purses; 
Still cooks must live by making tarts, 
And wits by making verses: 
While sages prate, and courts debate, 
The same stars set and shine; 
And the world as it roli’d through twenty-cight 
Must roll through twenty-nine, 





Some king will come, in heaven’s good time, 
To the tomb his father came to;— 

Some thief will wade through bleed and crime 
To a crown he has no claim to; 

Some suffering land will rend im twain 
The manacles that bound her, 

And gather the links of the broken chain, 
And fast’n them proudly round her: 

The grand and great will love and hate, 
And combat and combine; 

And much where we were in twenty-eight 
We shall be in twenty-nine. 


John Thomas Mugg, on a lonely hill, 
Will do a deed of mystery; 
The Morning Chronicle will fill 
Five columns with the history; 
The jury will be all surprise, 
The prisoner quite collected; 
And Justice Park will wipe his eyes, 
And be very much affeeted: 
And folks will relate poor Corder’s fate, 
As they hurry home to dine, 
Comparing the hangings of twenty-eight 
With the hangings of twenty-nine. 


And oh! I shall find how, day by day, 
All thoughts and things look older; 

How the laugh of pleasure grows less gay, 
And the heart of friendship colder; 

But still I shall be what I have been, 
Sworn foe to Lady Reasoy! 

And seldom troubled with the spleen, 
And fond of talking treason: 

I shall buckle my skait, and leap my gate, 
And throw and write my line ; 

And the woman I worshipped in twenty-eight, 
I shall worship in twenty-nine. 


. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


* Autumnal Thoughts:” we owe an apology to 
the author of these lines for the occurrence of two 
errors. In the seventh line‘ genial’ should be * qui- 
et; and in the last line but three, ‘ nightly’ should 
read ’ brightly.’ 

“Ignatius” shall appear next week. We wel- 
come him very lially to our col , and our 
readers will admit, when we give them an oppor- 
tunity of perusing his beautiful lines, the justice of 
that welcome, 

“ E——tt” sustains the high opinion we have al- 
ready expressed. Her favour wat not received in 
time for insertion this week, 

The “ Bard of the Muses” is mistaken: he pro- 
duces no credentials; and the Muses, we are sure, 
can have nothing to do with him. 

“ The Lyre” is out of tune; and to make it har- 
monious would be too difficult a task for us to at- 
tempt. 

“ A.L. Z.’s” first attempt, we are sorry to say, is 
a very poor one; it would call a blush to his cheek, 
when he arrives to the years of discretion, should it 
now appear in print. J 

Is “ Clarissa” then really serious? If so, 
she must send her address. We can posi- 
tively do-nothing without that. A score of 
very reputable applicants have already 
been sent away sorrowing, for we know 
nothing of the lady cr her domicil. Her 
list of qualifications shall appear next week. 








C7 An _— presenting a correct view of 
the SPRING FASHIONS IN PHILADELPHIA, 
is in preparation expressly for the Ladies’ Literary 
Port Folio. 











pet nd and pays for it. Every body 


What else will be our morrow? 





te the story of ‘Old Gaffer Gray! 





CP This commences the ®eond quarter of our 
publication. As the numbers of the past quarter 
have been exhausted, all new subscriptions will 
commence with the present date, ending with the 
corres dage of the ensuing year; with a 
view to which the work will be made complete 
from this period. 

















